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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Doctor Syntax, as performed at Sadler’s Wells, in our next. 
J. M. S. shall be inserted. 


A Letter is left as desired for “ CATO.” 
We shall be happy to hear from ‘ WM. BUTCHER,’—ANTONIO,—‘ N--s. A--t,” 


and § SPY,’ 


neni 


The Theatre of Variety continues to attract good houses, in our next we shall give 
an account of the performances. 
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“To hold, as *twere, the mirror up to nature; 
To show virtue her own feature; scorn her own image ; 
And the very age and body o° th’ times its form and pressure.” 
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Salad 


MR. YOUNG. 


The pleasure which we have ever de- 
rived from witnessing and criticising the 
prformances of this gentleman, has been 
so often repeated as to render any de- 
tailed description ‘of their excellence 
here completely unnecessary. It is not 
from a desire to shrink from our duty, 
or that we have the vanity to suppose 
we have given them all the praise their 
merits claim of us, which withhold us 
from our accustomed task; but having 
in No. 8, Vol. 1. given an interesting 
narrative of Mr. YoUNG’s progress in 
the profession of which he is a most dis. 
tinguished ornament, weshall now mere- 
ly quote the following lines of an es. 
teemed corrrspondent, as the most ap- 
propriate illustration of his merits, and 
the opinion which we hold of their ex- 
alted character-— 


See where he moves, expanding to a god, 

That wond’ring men might worship 
where he trod; 

Supreme in beauty, like the fire which 
came, 

Pure from its source, to clothe us in its 
flame : 

Generous in might, like him, the glorious 
power, 

Who from his skies dispers’d the golden 
shower— 


Vou, 4. 


So he from off his spirit’s pinion threw 


The earthless incense of its glittering 


dew 5 

And, soaring backward, pointed to a day 

When man was scarcely dimm'd by cir- 
cling clay, 

But rose o’er suffering as the eagle's 
flight 

Disdains the blindness of the depths of 
night. 

Young! it is thine to lift the mind from 
earth, ; 

Redeeming all the vigour of jts birth 

From base or petty bonds, whose rank 
controul 

At once disables and consumes the 
soul; 

Whose energies, like kings, with laugh- 
ing lash, 

Would damn the living torrents as they 
dash 

From heart to heart, in every changing 
form ' 

Of strength and splendour, like a strug- 
gling form. 

Oh! let the imperial vulture still renew 

Its draught of blood, where freedoms 
life-spring grew— 

Soon as that tyrant bird subdues its 
thirst, 

Another fountain rises o'er the first— 
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As myriads crush the single heart in 
« vain, 
While soars a pheenix-spirit from the 
slain! 
Methiuks in thee the men of proude” 
times 
In virtue shining, or debased in crimes, 
Stand, to arouse the emulative throng, 
To warn the weak, and animate the 
strong ; 
To point where patriots fought, where 
tyrants fell, 
And heroes died for those they lov’d so 
well. 
Sti move the laurell’d glory of thy 
, home, - 
The living KEMBLE of its classic dome. 


Still o’er our stream thy sun-like influ- 
ence cast, 


And still recall these glancings of the 
past— 
They shew a world where man might yet 
he free, 
For all were Romans if resembling thee) 
Feb. 1824. S. L. BLANCHARD. 
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MINOB-IES, No. 7. 
MR. SALTER. 


 Dry-salter.”— Gazette. 

This gentleman felt all the titillating 
yearnings of the dramatic mania, and 
of course (after being born) he, as Mr. 
Pierce Egan, that villanous corrupter of 
the English, says—pitched his carter in 


‘the ring, at the Adelphi theatre, ou one 


of those kind occasions, when a friend 
takes a benefit, and affords an opportu- 
nity for bridled genius tolose its enaffling 
and say something before the lamps.— 
However, Mr. SALTER did not say any 


“thing—-he sang: the gentle breath of 


“encore, encore,” yielded its balmy in- 
fluence to the opening buds of tomi- 
cality—the wild-flowérs, and dog roses 
of early passion: and Mr. SALTER did 
go to the Suivey, and-there did sing a 


_- 


song, with much applause (but aeuch 
applause follows as regularly as “ ye- 
neral approbation” to the king’s parlia- 
ment speech.) However, managers have 
flinty hearts--no prayers will move 
them. Mr. SALTER was one of the 
many who have built their hopes upon 
their liberality and justice, and of 
course, been deceived. Mr. ELLIston, 
the then Shaksperian mutilater at the 
Surrey, taught Mr. SALTER experience 
--not to believe any body; and Mr. S. 
went down to Sheerness, famed for na- 
vigators, cyprian queens, and bowers of 
bliss: here he played a variety of cha- 
racters. A country scheme always af- 
fords an actor an opportunity of trying 
what he can do—by making him do 
every thing. After this, he went to 
Cheltenham and Glocester as low come 
dian; then appeared at the Haymarket 
theatre, July 1815, as Sheepface ; after- 
wards went to Macready at Carlisle, in 
whose circuit he remained some time; 
from whence he came to English Opera 
House; from the Opera House to the 
Adelphi, and—there he is. 

We have seen much of Mr. SALTER, 
and no gentleman on the minor boards 
has a greater share of general and useful 
talent. His old men are strong and 
sturdy—his flippant valets, though not 
too fat for real life, ave rather heavy, 
but, notwithstanding, shew the actor— 
his pantomime is excellent, manly and 
energetic. We remember him particu- 
larly inPerouse, and Gordon the Gypsey 
—in both of which he displayed consi- 
derable powers of pantomime. We no- 
ticed a little part played by Mr. SALTER 
in Life in London—it was that of a 
beggar, and evinced much more acute- 
ness of mind and power of develope- 
ment than many worthier parts in the 
same piece. SALTER is that actor who, 
without being actually great in any 
thing, must be respectable in every 
thing. 
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THE PRESENT. 
Of all the links that bind man to his 
mortality, that is the most sacred and 


endurable which connects the parent 


and his offspring. There is something 
irresistible in the solicitude of a father— 
something impressive in the very name. 
‘The love-deluded girl listens for the 
sound of her lover’s voice, as the melody 
of hope; the golden note of glory 
awakens the luxuriant soul of the poet 
from the apathy of the interested world ; 
and to some, the call of friendship is 
the watch-word of the heart: but the 
lisping cry of “ father,” from the lieless, 
unpolluted, and wnbuarthened lip of 
childhood, has more of that undescribed, 
and indeed indescribeable music, which 
at once elevates and subdues the mind, 
than the giddy shout of the Jaurelled 
murderer, or the heart-song of the -un- 
chained captive. 


The splenetic, the insensible, and the 
dull, may find perhaps little to delight 


in‘ the endearments of domestic attach-_ 


ment; they may seek in a profitless 
traffic with the world the fancied wealth 
of enjoyment, believing their.coin to be 
of more value, because it happens to be 
brighter; until broken in the fortune of 
heart, their senses become bankrupt, 
and can no longer yield them the pro- 
mised payment of pleasure. To such, 
the circle of home—the sinless world of 


‘affection—-the noiseless, unassuming 


avocations of those, withdrawn from 
the harsh tumult.of selfishness and pro- 
fuse display, have no temptation: and 
while they would glance with envy on 
the profligate, who could Aash.a new 
tilbury, or stake a few hundreds with 
stoic indifference, they would despise 
the condition of him, who could con- 
template his little creation of love, un- 
ruffled by a single reminiscenc-, or fear 
of coming evil. 

To few, however, does this Elysian lot 
extend. How many behold their newly 
formed world doomed to wither before 
their eyes, sunless, shrubless and spring- 


less; while some ‘are beguiled by the 
serpent, and eat the fruit of crime and 
degradation. To these it is useless to 
talk of hope, and madness to recall the 
past: one bitter and unvarying ecene is 
around them—the present hour is to 
them all time; no recurrence to departed 
days—no faith in the hidden events of 
the future can soothe or disturb them; 
the sting-hath been lodged within, and 
no sound “can charm it forth again,” 
until the heart, shorn of its nobleness, 
its first lively impressions, its unerring 
confidence in the virtues, and its com- 
passion for the frailties of men, retires 
from the seeming mockery that would 
restrain the phrenzy.of its passions, and 
is lost in the thick vapours which hound 
the dim atmosphere of humanity. 


Deuval, I think, was in: the middle 
age of life when I first beheld him. ‘It 
is a time when the young emotions sub- 
side into listlessness; when the passione, 
blunted by a collision with the world, 
wait upon sordid calculation—a kind of 
resting-hour, in which the mind, with- 
drawn from the ruggedness of its way, 
glances wearily along the path it has 
pursued, and looks forward, .despising 
alike the vanity of a gilded prospect, 
or the perils of an unknown, trackless 
wild. 


There is an order of countenance, in 
whose form and condensed expression 
a history of action may be traced. 
Deuval’s aspect was of this kind: you 
might see upon the brow a pictured 
sickness, drinking the heart-blood which 
misery had chilled; you might see, 
when the struggle of the heart was over, 
how every early and ardent impulse had 
heen -violated and crushed; you might 
observe amid the ruins of the soul's 
temple, how the emblems of pride and 
affection were scattered and broken; 
and above all, you might trace the 
efforts of a despairing strength wrest- 
ling with the petty calamities of life, 
yet yielding before them, when the same 
war-spirit had encountered and sutdued 
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far mightier miseries unshrinking, and 
with scarce a struggle to bow down the 
sullen greatness of the invaders. Such 
is the strange perversion of humanity— 
man, a Napoleon in the intensity of 
shame and suffering, becomes subju- 
gated and peevish beneath the ordinary 
accidents of the day, “the thousand 
various ills,” the paltry encroachments 
of the malicious and the dwarf-minded 
amongst men, until his existence is ab- 
sinthiated by the very continuity of 
toil, without its remunerating charm, 
and danger without its attendant glory. 


It is painful to gaze upon this page 
of life; it is almost unfeeling to glance 
upon its written reeord ; and as I looked 
upon Deuval for the first time, my heart 
reproached itself that its momentary cu- 
riosity had inflicted another wound on 
the lacerated bosom of its object. 
Deuval’s visage was meagre and sickly; 
there was nothing to a common ob- 
server—to such, his was a hidden grief, 
save if a mingled expression which dif- 
fused jtself over the face, conscious of 


.its indefinable properties, seemingly to 


denote that he dwelt not in “ the crowd 
of vulgar men.” But 'rarily a smile 


-pasged aver his: features, and never but 


once, did I observe an effusion of joy 
lighten up their sallow hue; it was on 
the news being conveyed to him that a 
neighbouring state had made a glorious 
effort to restore his idol, independance. 


But even then, it was a transient and’ 


unreal adornment, and it mocked the 


‘napimate being it was intended to array 
in brightness : it was like a startled sun- 
"ray upon the senseless aud livid features 


,Of a corse, 

' Iu the exercise and energy of his free 
ypassiony he had married at an early 
peried of life. He beheld his sons and 
daughters. spriug up before him like 
young flowers, nursed in all the sunshine 


-of creation. Wealth came in a dazzling 


stream to his feet, and gaicty danced 
upon its surface. He looked not to the 
tutbre—ull was joy—not that false and 


“ bodiless enjoyment,” which comes un. 
bidden over our sleep, but a hallowed 
and firm belief in the reality and exist- 
ence of earthly delights. The day sunk 
into the waves of eternity, and Deuval’s 
night approached, in all its terrible and 
material excess. His glorious mount 
of riches, apparently so durable, like 
the avalanche, gilded by the beauties of 
the near heaven, fell from its imagined 
security, burying beneath it his proud 
faith in the fidelity of man. Still, how- 
ever, was his home cheerful, but it was 
the cheerfulness only that did not com- 
plain. His wife, the sharer of his trans- 
ports, the endurer of his disappoint- 
ment, “ his children’s mother,” she had 
grown into the deepest mystery of his 
heart, and secretly sustained it. She 
had become a part of life, but she fell 
from him in sickness, and Deuval’s 
brain felt a sterner shock. Yet the de- 
lightful attributes, the hopes, the 
prayers, the mild blessings of a father 
were still his, and who shall presume to 
set a value upon such possessions! 
Upon his eldest son, who was scarce of 
age when his mother died, hung a vast 
portion of his expectation: he was a 
youth of high and almost poetic feeling; 
his spirit had seldom dwelt in the earth. 
clogged habitations of men: in the very 
boyhood of his time, he had disdained 
to mix in the sports of his fellows; he 
shunned their heartless converse, and 
retired into loneliness, to indulge his 
inordinate thirst for knowledge, drink- 
ing deep of thought, and returning still 
unhappy. This intense and resistless 
thirst grew upon his soul, and the poison 
of meditation could alone quench it, 
It was his curse, that he could not find 
upon the earth a being that knew how 
to feel for him: his was a distate of the 
mind—an utter weariness of mortality ; 
he looked “ with thinking eyes” upon 
all things—this was called stupidity or 
prophaneness! if he spoke, he was 
deemed an enthusiast ; if silent, a sullen 
censurer: it was a boyish apathy, they 
said—a cloud upon the morning which 
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would weep itself into the sea. He 
looked into the heart of woman for his 
habitation, but it was desolate; he 
walked amongst the lures of beauty, 
uncaught by her cunning. He could 
endure this strange state no longer; he 
turned to the laughing fools of the day, 
the dissipated and the unmeaning, and 
he saw them happy. He resolved to 
mingle with them, to unsoul his feelings, 
to become that shallow thing, “that 
smiles with all and weeps with none :”— 
alas! this was the mere confirmation of 
his humanity; it was a frail hope—his 


very nature warred with the effort, and 


he sunk down in shame. Suspense was 
intolerable ; his restlessness and disgust 
increased with the lengthening hours, 
and he wandered from the stony shore 
to repose upon the waters ! it was twi- 
light, and he was isolated—there was no 
sound, save from the sea; the “ clank- 
less chain” about his heart severed in 
the momentary conflict, and he sought— 
a change—what he knew not—but a 
change of being!) And who shall sit in 
judgment, and cry, wherefore ? and pro- 
nonnce the long, irrevocable sentence ?— 
oh, ye men of the world, ye shall not be 
his censors! 

The barrier to Deuval’s wretchedness 
was destroyed: he felt the oppression of 
toil and anguish, and he chided the 
minutes as he numbered them. One by 
one his children dropt away ; some, can- 
kered with disease, withered silently and 
by. atoms, expiring in an infectious sigh 
—some in the glowing fulness of their 
pride, and strength, and royalty of heart 
(for the word was formed for the spirit,) 
perished from accident or unintentional 
neglect.’ Thus died four in the very 
splendour of their young existence; but 
the youngest was the latest in death— 
he was a boy of a mild and patient hu- 
mility, lovely in aspect, in temper fa- 
miliar and enduring. A madness fell 


upon his brain, and he uttered unintel- 
ligible words, and laughed wildly; and 
then stretched his delicate and fevered 
limbs, dashing the dew from his pale 
forehead: he wept; and his watchful 
Sire listened to the almost uncarthly 
moan of this last son, and kissed the 
white foam from his quivering lips. He 
pressed his dry hand upon the boy’s 
brow; a long tumultuous cry followed 
the action—he shrunk madly from the 
agitated and feeble clasp of his father, 
and died convulsed and shrieking. 

The raging and corrupt poison of life’s 
chalice drowned the nicer sense of suf- 
fering in Deuval's bosom, and his after- 
draught was merely bitter. Poverty had 
no supreme pang for him; the difficul, 
ties which marked his earthly path, 
served but to attract his dimmed eyes 
from their search of what had been. 
Hope he had none, save of another 
state; memory, though not dried up, 
was diverted from its course—and Deu. 
val went out amongst men, and busied 
himself in their pursuits, though not 
with the vanity and eagerness of the 
smiling-herd around him, He struggled 
through the groaning years, careless 
alike of their coming and departure— 
of their shade and sunshine; earning 
the mere sustenance of breath, and 
grasping the careless hands of those 
whom circumstance threw néay him, 
and uttering the ‘* farewell!” and greet. 
ing their return with a welcome, such 
as we hear in the world, What the 
heart shared in these matters, I know 
not; but the eye had no change upon 
its dullness, and the lip was without @ 
smile. It was a slight bond which cona 
nected him with dust; yet he might not 
escape its tyranny, and humiliating 
pain—an unseen hand ruled him in his. 
servitude, holding him back— 


“ Back by a single hair, which would 
not break.” 


S.L.B. 
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Theatrical Diary. 


DRURY LANE. 


January 26th, Richard IIIT. Pantomime.—27th, Kenilworth, Pantomime— 
28th, Hypocrite, Old and Young, Pantomime.—29th, Philandering, Pantomime. 
—30th, Oratorio—3I1st, Merchant of Venice, Pantomime.—Feb. 2nd, Macbeth, 
Giovanni in London.—3rd, Kenilworth, Actress of all Work, Cataract,—4th, 
Hypocrite, Old and Young, Pantomime.—5th, Philandering, Pantomime.—6th, 
New Way to Pay Old Debts, Spoil’d Child, Giovanni in London.—7th, Guy 
Mannering, Cataract.—9th, Macbeth, Giovanni in London.—10th, Road to Ruin, 
Cataract—11th, Hypocrite, Lodoiska.—12th, Philandcring, Lodoiska,—13th, 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, Spoil'd Child, Giovanni —14th, Beggar's Opera, 








Old and Young, Lodoiska. 


HYPOCRITE. 

The popularity which His Ma- 
jesty’s visit created for this excel- 
lent comedy, is not in the least 
diminished, and it has been played 
once a week since that event—the 
departure of LisTON upon a pro- 
vincial excursion rendering the en- 
engagement of another actor neces- 
sary, OXBERRY has been engaged 
for a limited period, and made 
his re-appearance at this house on 
the 4th inst. as Mawworm; his re- 
ception by a tolerably full theatre 
was most cordial and flattering, 
and his performance of the charac- 
ter deserved richly the applause 
bestowed upon it. 

He is decidedly the best Maw- 
worm upon the stage—his concep- 
tion of the character is at once 
chaste and appropriate, and if he 
does not excite these irrepressible 
feelings of merriment which Lis- 
TON invariably produces, it is vot 
because the part is less effectively 
played, but that the acting of Mr. 
OXxBERRY partakes not of the 
broad and farcical nature which dis- 
tinguishes LisToNn’s portraiture.— 
We were glad to find OxBERRY 
had the good sense to refuse com- 
pliance with the absurd request to 
repeat the sermon in the last scene. 
DowTon’s Dr. Cantwell is as 
vivid and faithful as ever. Mrs. 
ORGER is a charming Lady Lam- 
bert, and WALLACK’s Colonel is 
spirited and elegant. 


OLD AND YOUNG. 

The author of “ Hamlet Tra- 
vestie”’ has exhibited considerable 
knowledge of the human character 
in this pleasing trifle, which always, 
as it merits, produces laughter and 
applause. TERRY’s Wilton is a 
most accurate and amusing piece of 
acting. That extraordinary child, 
CLARA FisHER, personated her 
several characters with surprizing 
fidelity. 

PHILANDERING. 

“ The Axe” has been used with 
justice upon this musical exerescence, 
and its merits consequently encrease 
ed. Browne has very properly 
been put into the character of Phi- 
lander, vice LisTON—the change 
is certainly for the better, though 
we cannot congratulate Mr. B. on 
the success of this fresh effort—it 
was occasionally spirited, and al- 
ways noisy, but without the redeem- 
ing qualities of either elegance or 
humour. BROWNEisa very useful 
actor, and so the management think 
him, videlicit Foppington, Dougal, 
Dirk Hatteraik, Charles Surface, 
and many others equally opposite 
in their components, but he has 
a great deal to learn before he can 
become a double to ELLISTON, for 
which we presume he was engaged, 


MACBETH. 


The.se-appearance of Mr. KEAN 
in “* Macbeth,’ has been unusually 
attractive: we fear, however, that 
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le is not completely restored to his 
former self-possession; there is at 
times a listlessness over the scenes, 
which destroys, in some degree, the 
strength of those animated and in- 
volving spells of whieh he is the 
entire master. There were some 
passages of the tragedy which he is 
so capable of rendering important 
passed over as if in weariness or im- 
patience—the scene, for instance, 
where the witches discovers to 
Macbeth the crowned shadows of 
Bunquo’s issue Mr. KEAN in- 
vested it with none of that inten- 
sity of expression, which is the cha- 
racter of his acting, and already 
seemed as one “ fall’n into the sear,” 
—this we hope isa mere temporary 
depression which will dissolve “ like 
a summer’s cloud,” particularly as 
in some parts of the play he ap- 


eared to rise superior to the tram: 


mels of circumstance, and trans- 
fixed us in the terrible workings of 
his power. His scenes with Lady 
Macbeth possessed much of his 
wonted vigour, and the irresolution 
and gradual destruction of the in- 
nate principles of good in the am- 
bitious Thane, were well depicted. 
The dagger scene (as it is called) 


was, we think, without a fault—but 
it is at the Banquet where the great 
effort of the actor is exercised, and 
Mr. K&AN was not unmindful of 
the moment, A struggle for king- 
doms must not be feebly met, and 
Mr. K. brouglit all the agency of 
his soul to cope with the peril of 
the time. Some of the passages in 
the fifth act were beantifully de- 
livered; and the hesitation and 
final decision, the checkings of rea- 
son and the incitement of the pas- 
sions, aroused by prophetic voices, 
were correct and naturally shown— 
and were vehemently applauded 
throughout. The Macduff of Mr. 
WALLACK is one of his best efforts; 
it is forcible and affecting. Some 
of the minor parts are.very in- 
differently filled—these things are 
arranged better at the other house, 
the witches, however, and their in- 
cantations, were well managed, and 
the tragedy, upon the whole, went 
off with effect. We have before 
spoken of Mrs. BuNN’s Lady 
Macbeth, she has been proclaimed 
the finest of the day; her preten- 
sions to the distinction are of no 
mean order, 


Ee 


COVENT GARDEN. 


January 26th—King Tear, Pantomime.—27th, Much ado about Nothing, 
Pantomime—28th, Man of the World, Pantomime.—29th, Cabinet, Pantomime. 
—31st, Timour the Tartar, Simpson § Co., Pantomime-—Feb. 2nd, Kiny Lear, 
Pantomime —3rd, John Bull, Pantomime.—4th, Man of the World, Pantomime. 
—5th, Cabinet, Pantomime.—6th, Clari, the Poachers (1st time) Pantomime. 
7th, Timour the Tartar, Poachers, Pantomime.—9th, Cortez, Poachers, Pan- 
tomime.—10th, Native Land, Poachers-—11th, Native Land, Pantomime.—12th, 
Native Land, Poachers—13th, John Bull, Pantomime,—14th, Native Land, 


Poachers. 
KING LEAR, 


This tragedy has been twice 
performed to good houses. ‘ Mr. 
Youne’s portrait of the choleric 


-old king, must hold a distinguished 


place amongst the best perform- 
ances of the day: it was correctly 
conceived and finely sustained. 
The great outline of the trusting, 


shattered, child-stung father, was 
drawn with a powerful hand; and 
the finer strokes and shades of 
character, which a nice observa- 
tion and judgment can alone sup- 
ply, were truly and delicately 
given, If a part might be se- 
lected as possessing more excel- 
lence than another, it is his deli- 
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very of the celebrated curse on 
Goncri!, and the scene with Edgar 
in the storm, It is here that the 
unhappy king perceives the pride 
and selfishness of mortal strength, 
and the weakness of mortal de- 
pendency—it is here that he finds 
himself levelled with the poor, 
naked, frantic wretch, who greets 
him in the wilderness of his way; 
who presents to him the very 
feature and form of his own being, 
and who seems 

“ to take from earth 

No gift beyond that bitter boon— 

our birth.” 

Mr. Youne’s acting through- 
out, though forcible, was chaste 
and natural; nor did he in the 
most impassioned moment shake 
off a single year of his feebleness 
and frailty, in order to add vigour 
to the effort. The Edgar of Mr, 
KEMBLE baffles criticism—it is 
one of those masterly delineations 
which have their birth-place in the 
very spring of genius; it well me- 
rited the applause it received. 
ABBOTT gave a very pure and 
lacly-like representation of Edmund 
—his opening speech was perfectly 
ludicrous; surely the character is 
not beneath Mr. CooPEr’s ta- 
lents—he has played parts infi- 
nitely inferior, and with less “ ex- 
cuse fort.” FAWCETY’s Kent, 
and Faruey’s Osrick, were well 
played. Miss Lacy, as Cordelia, 
would have given more effect to 
her sorrows by restraining them. 
This lady indulges too much in the 
romantic: we would point out to 
her the opening lines of the play— 
“se _ nature, art my goddess! to thy 

aw 
My services are bound—” 
Her Cordelia, however, was not 
devoid of beauties. 


THE POACHERS, 


A new Farce was produced here 
under this title on the 6th instant. 


Rumour has very liberally assigued 
it to Mr. PEAKE; but we believe 
a Mr. THOMPSON is its author, 


The scene is laid in Germany. Sour- 
crout (Mr. BLANCHARD) a farmer, with 
his third wife, incurs the displeasure of 
the Count (Cooper) his landlord, in 
consequence of having “ poached” in 
the park, and shot a roebuck: he is, 
however, fearful of sending his young 
wife, Grissett (Miss Love) to intercede 
for him, on account of the Count’s re- 
putation for “ poaching” of another 
kind. A lady and her attendant (Mrs. 
CHATTERLY and Mrs. VINING) arrive 
at Sourcrout’s cottage, attired as officers, 
and the supposed officer (Mrs. C.) un- 
dertakes to personate Grissett, and to 
gain the Count’s pardon. In this cha- 
racter she excites the attention of the 
Count and that of his Equerry, (Mr. 
Jones) who propose that the young 
woman shall remain there until morn- 
ing; but the Countess (Mrs. Faucrt) 
suspecting the design, ultimately takes 
her to her own chamber. Here some 
very laughable mistakes ensue: Sour- 
crout conceiving her to be a young 
officer, and after an admirable scene of 
equivoque, Mrs. C. turns out to be the 
Count’s sister, and the bewitched 
Equerry a Baron incog. The piece 
closes of course with their agreement 
to marry. 


From the double entendre, and 
delicate situation of this farce, we 
should have attributed it to the 
French : the plot throughout turas 
upon the most interesting points ; 
and the characters are made to say 
“ strange things for so correct an 
age.” It is however of the most 
pleasing kind; and to those who 
will laugh, without asking at what, 
this piece presents a banquet. The 
chief merit of the dialogue is a ne- 
galive one—it is not infected with 
punning; but it is the bustle and 
excellent situation of the farce 
that promote its suecess, It was 
extremely well received. BLAN- 
CHARD, particularly when he heard 
that he was to be “ poisoned,” 
was admirable, JoNEs and Mrs. 
CHATTERLY played with their 
usual vivacity. 
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On Tuesday, a new opera called 
“* Native Land, or Return from 
Slavery,” was produced with de- 
served success. The plot, which is 
the last consideration in this pro- 
duction, is as follows:— 

Aurelio di Montalti, a Genoese noble- 
man, is the affianced husband of Cle- 
nante. The fortune of war, however, 
separates the lovers, and Aurelio is sup- 
posed by Clenante, as all his letters have 
been intercepted by Guseppo, a rascally 
old senator, to be dead. By some strange 
testament, Clenante is compelled to 
marry within a certain period, or to 
forfeit all her. vast possessions, which, to 
avoid, and likewise to keep her vow of 
faith and eternal constancy, &c. to Aure- 
lio, she engages her female relative to 
assume man’s habiliments, to make love 
to her, and, if the worst happens, to 
marry her. Aurelio, at this period, re- 
leased by Tancredi, returns (disguised as 
a Tunisian) from slavery, and indignant 
at the apparent inconstancy of his mis- 
tress, refuses to make himself immedi- 
ately known. However, the ladies, who 
are, as Daniel Dowlas says, “ cuterer at 
these matters than the men,” find him 
out, and play off thelr game of revenge 
in return—after a great deal of feminine 
tyranny, the kind creatures relax, and 
marriage of course, is the order of the 
day. 

Every quality essential to an 
opera is evident in “ Native Land.” 
The overture, by Rossini, the 
Moore of music, is touchingly 
beautiful and imaginative—it was 
most deservedly encored, as were 
many of the songs. SiNCLAIR 
was in fine voice, and executed his 
alloted music with great effect— 
FARREN, as ‘Suseppo, was as 
roguish as the author would let 
him ; and where he had not words, 
he worked upon imagination, per- 
haps, a little too much, in the scene 
where he is communicating to an 
agitated wife the extent of her 
husband’s losses. FAWCETT, as 
the every-day amazingly clever ser- 
vant, did all that could be done, 
and CooPErR looked as much like 
a Genoese captain as was possible. 
The language is not very, very bril- 
liant, but liglit and amusing enough, 


— your senses are not hit into asto- 
nisliment by bullets of wit—neither 
are they wearied by Planche-like 
sentiment and virtuous admonition, 
The efforts of Miss PATON. were, 
on this evening, most triumphant. 
We have to quarrel with Miss 
TREE for making us “ waver in 
our faith,” of rejecting ladies, en 
homme, on the stage, if any one can 
cheat us into consent to the custom 
it is Miss TREE, whose deep, soul- 
subduing tones, and playful nai- 
vete, as the young cavalier, will 
“ never be out of our memory.” 
Miss Love plays with much spirit 
and confidence, we wish, though, 
the author had not made her so 
intimate with “the devil”—his sa- 
tanic majesty was very intrusive, 

The scenery of this piece is 
beautiful beyond description,—we 
have witnessed the efforts of 
GRIEVE, which, we have thought, 
could not be surpassed, but after 
beholding his work in “ Native 
Land,” we will place no boundary 
to his genius. 

Mr. Warp led the orchestra in 
the most effective manner. 


il 


SURREY THEATRE. 


This house has been well attend- 
ed since our last. A new melo- 
drame from the pen of Mr. BALL 
has been produced, under the title 
of “ Aslan the Lion, or, the Seven 
Brazen Towers of Tepeline!” lt 
is a mere repetition of the old 
thing—tinsel, fire, tyranny und res- 
cue, retitled for the five-hundredth 
time. There are the same weeping 
ladies, and whining knights, the 
same noise, smoke and glitter, which 
are now so associated with our 
melodrames, and for whose success 
public taste must be accountable. 
The language of the piece, how- 
ever, is superior to that which we 
have been accustomed to hear from 
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the Milners and Barrymores of 
the day. H. KemBLE has his 
usual share of exertion—A Mr. 
SIMPSON, from the Theatre Royal, 
Norwich, made his appearance, and 
undertook a great deal more than 
he knew how to -manage. Mrs. 
W. CuiFrorp plays with spirit, 
and Miss TUNSTALL sings a song 
or two in her best style. Some of 
the music by ErsKiNE, and much 
of the scenery, deserve the highest 
commendetion. 

The “ Gamblers” still excites a 
partial curiosity, We were glad on 
the night we visited the theatre to 
hear a degree of censure, however 
slight, bestowed upon the piece by 
a portion of the audience. The 
acting of BUCKINGHAM, as Giles 
Copsley, is particularly good, and is 
the only part of the “ Gamblers” 
which should be preserved from 
condenination. 

et — 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The very amusing burletta of 
“ Rochester” has been revived here 
during the last week, and received 
with great applause. When origi- 
nally produced, ELLIsTON was the 
Rochester, and by his admirable act- 
ing, and pungent humour, threw 
an interest around the character 
which intrinsically it has no claim 
to, VINING, though a clever 
actor in many characters, yet is 
deficient in ease and vivacity to 
personify the rattling rake, whose 
very name is a éocsin to all “ bibs 
aud tuckers,” from fifteen to eighty : 
—it is but justice, however to Mr. 
V, to say, that he plays it with con- 
siderable judgment, and a great 
deal better than we anticipated, 
W. West’s Muddle is a very able 
and humorous piece of acting—its 
merits are the greater when it is 
considered that it is a character 
completely opposed to those in 
which this geutleman is so useful. 


ANDREws, new to these boards, 
plays Balaam creditably. When 
he becomes familiar to the theatre, 
and gives the dialogue with more 
distinctness, we think he will be 
found of much utility, RoBin- 
son’s Starvemouse is the best thing 
he has yet played: there is hardly 
humour enough displayed, but it 
is notwithstanding a good piece 
of acting. LANCASTER’S Amen 
Squeak is sufficiently quaint and 
comic, HEMMINGS evinced much 
propriety in Buckingham. 

The engagement of Mrs, F1tz- 
WILLIAM has produced the de- 
sired effect—profit. We are ready 
to admit her usefulness at a minor 
theatre, where characters are sel- 
dom beyond the grasp of ordinary 
talent: she particularly excels in 
pert hoydens and rural simpletons ; 
but the Countess of Lovelaugh is 
another affair; the received beauty 
of a brilliant tho’ dissipated court, 
wonld possess at least some portion 
of grace and elegance; Mrs, F. 
however, seemed to forget that 
either were necessary, and in place 
of both favored us with flippancy 
and forwardness ; yet, she gets ap- 
plause, and why should we stop to 
enquire whether favoritism or merit 
produces it. It must, however, be 
admitted, she sings with some de- 
gree of taste:—the air of “ How 
sweet at close of silent eve” was 
sung with much taste, and “ the 
Fox and the Grapes” with archness, 
Miss GASKELL, late of the Co- 
bourg, played Sylvia, and  intro- 
duced “ Bid me discourse,” which 
she executed well. 

“ The Romp,” under the some- 
what absurd title of “ Love and 
Sugar,” was the afterpiece, in 
which Mrs. FITZWILLIAM played 
with spirit, which not unfrequent- 
ly degenerated into coarseness.— 
West’s Watty Cockney, if divested 
of its gagging, would be tolerable. 
—We are happy to find the en- 
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creased exertions of the new ma- 
nagement have been most pro- 
ductive. 

WATKINS BURROUGHS is an- 
nounced, and a Burletta is getting 
up expressly for him. 


aon ne ceeprn 


ADELPHI THEATRE, 


Dispin’s adaption of “ Tom 
Jones’ has been revived here, from 
what motive we are at a loss to 
devise; when first produced, it 
gained a temporary popularity by 
the excellent way in which it was 
acted: —HUNTLEY’s Foundling, 
and FitzwiLuiam’s Partridge, 
were alone sufficient to give eclat 
to a piece of less merit than F1ELD- 
ING’s truly amusing work; butit is 
impossible to disguise the fact, that 
its performance here is inefficient 
and intolerably dull. WRrencu, in 
Tom Jones, though occasionally 
animated, was more frequently dull 
and insipid—the part is very ill 
suited to his talents, why did not 
BurrovueGus playit. Thereare few 
things this actor does well, but this 
is certainly one—WILKINSON, in 
Partridge, seemed to be labouring 
under some extraordinary depres- 
sion of spirit, every joke was spirit- 
less and unprofitable. Miss HAM- 
MERSLEY looked Sophia Western 
well, and sang prettily, but she 
should get some judicious friend to 
teach her to read her character, 
and bear “ her body more seeming- 
ly.” We have no great estimation 
for country gentlemen, but MeRE- 
DITH, in Squire Western, encreased 
our dislike; his acting was a mix- 
ture of offensive vulgarity aud un- 
ceasing noise—Mrs, WAYLETT’s 
waiting woman was very arch and 
fascinating. © Mrs. BAKER was 
suthiciently well dressed in Lady 
Bellaston, 


Dramatic Sketeher, No.3. 


BY ANTONIO. 


INTERIOR OF THE CAVERN. 


HERMIT aud STRANGER discovered 
seated. 
Stranger. My thanks, good Hermit, 

for your kind relief— 

I pray proceed ye in your tale of woe; 

*T will serve awhile to cheat the tedious 
hours, 

Since the fierce elements in strife comin- 


Forbid repose. 


Hermit. My youthful days 
were fair 
As a may morn, when first the glowing 


sun 

Its kindly beam elicits, and each flow’r, 

Awak’ning from repose, bursts on the 
sight, 

O'erspread with glitt’ring dew-drops 
far around, 

Scenting the passing gale with grateful 
odour : 

Oh! what though winter’s mantle veil 
awhile 

Their loveliness, returning spring shall 
break 

Its icy fetters, and with fost’ring smile, 

Bid each fair flow’r revive, and bloom 
again, 

As beautiful and fragrant as before. 

Not such my lot, my sun of joy has set 

In endless gloom, never to beam again. 

Let me in haste pass o’er my sad recital: 

It was my fate to win to wear a flow’r 

Lovelier than all the rest!—and Ade 


laide— 
Stranger. Speak! Adelaide! 
Hermit. She—her beauties 


would have fir’d 
The bosom of an anchorite ; we lov'd, 
Were wedded; awhile I bask’d in hap- 
piness, 
But to be deeper curst :—Ha! even now, 
The madd’ning recollection breaks upon 
me; 
My wrongs rise up anew; in vain I 
struggle— 
In vain ye bid me to be calm; for lo! 
Unpitying fiends shout in mine ear, 
Adelaide, 
Thy peerless bride, is false; hark! Ade- 
laide, ; 
A traitress to her vows, is false ! is false! 
(Sinks in agitation on a seat. 
Stranger. Nay, give not rashly way 
to these emotions ; 
Why weep for one, who false to thee and 
honor, 
Blighted each hope, and wreck’d the 
Joy of one, 
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Who ever fondly treasur’d her :—come, 
come, 
Be pacified 
Hermit. Be pacified! as soon 
Preach patience to the agoniz’d mother, 
Who, in the crackling flames her help- 
less offspring 
Views shrieking out for mercy; think 
as soon, 
At thy command, to woo the shackled 
maniac 
To reason back; unclose his clanking 
chains, 
And bid him calm go forth. Oh! I was 
blest, 
In fortune, wedded happiness, endow’d 
With all those bright distinctions, which 
can make 
Life sweet or enviable; but now, how 
_ changed, 
Bankrupt in love, in hope, I cheerless 
live, 
A wretched being, the very scorn of all. 
Stranger. Art thou indeed convinced 
that Adelaide 
Was false ? 
Hermit. Too fatally; Oh! I had 
proofs ; 
Not all the waters of the Lethean stream 
Could from my mem’ry wash ;—shame, 
lasting shame ; 
My foul disgrace, I feel it burning here; 
Thou, heartless traitor, who, with im- 
pious craft, 
Could seek to trample on most sacred 





vows ; 
May ev'ry curse— 
Stranger. Stay, hold, in mercy 
hold ; 
Forbear, do, do uot curse the 
Hermit. What, not curse 
The fiend that robb’d me of my soul’s 
idol? 


Rest ev'ry imprecation ou his head, 

That mortal lips can breathe; but, Ade- 
laide, 

I curse not thee, poor fallen one; my 
heart 

Bleeds drops of pity for what thou must 
feel, 

When tort’ring recollection shall o*er- 
take thee, 

And busy conscience whisper thee, 
“ thus didst thou.” 

Stranger. But say, what proofs of 

guilt had ye? 





Hermit. What proofs ? 
Oh, ask me not; a stranger: 
Stranger. Thou did’st see 


Embracethy Adelaide; that stranger was 
Her BROTHER ! 
Hermit. Ha! came ye here 
to mock me? 
Swifter to rend a heart already bursting 
With agony too keen for man’s endurance, 
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And feast on my despair? Or tell me, art 

Some seraph new escap’d from realms of 
brightness, 

To bid me wake to bliss unutterable ; 

To tell me Adelaide is innocent, 

And lives, to pardon her traducer. 


Stranger. She lives; 
Her brother, by a tyrant’s harsh com- 
mand 


’ 
Unjustly banish’d his paternal home, 
Sought shelter at your house: banish 
your fears, 
Your Adelaide still lives, and greets ye— 
here! (Discovers herself. 


Hermit. Nay—merciful heav’n, am I 


then so blest? 

Tis she, my bride!—The bright sun 
beams once more! 

Quick, let me clasp thee—Oh? convul- 
sive jo 

Thrills through myframe—my Adelaide 
is true! 

Eternal God, I thank thee! 

Staggers towards Adelaide, and falls 
senseless at her feet. 


— 
@©riginal Poetry. 
LINES 
Accompanying a set of Chairs pre- 
sented toa Lady. 

The splendid Orientals use no Chairs, 

But in their Harems loll away their 
cares, 

In posture recumbent ; or with crost legs 

Squat, like the hens when brooding over 


eggs. 

Butf a customs, right or wrong, 

Are delicate to sing in common song ; 

For, hunt the slipper is our Christmas 
game, 

On Turkey Carpets; they may do the 
same 

For ought we know, as no christian yet 

Has been allow’d one single peep to get. 

Polish’d Europeans still prefer the 

Chair, 

Both for the manly form, and eke the 
Fair, 

Or.cushion’d Sofa to receive our friends, 

Where, téte a téte, the gentle mind 
unbends, 

Or wearied traveller his limbs extend. 

This household article would make 

one smile 

To think of all its uses in this Isle, 

Great Shakspeare, who wrote the Seven 
Ages, 

Could well have mark’d its various 
Stages, 

First, with the infant pledge of some 
sweet fair, 

A guard in frout, bespeaks the mother’s 
care, 
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Then when the darling boy returns 
from school, 

Without a back this chattel is his stool, 

But, devenu grand, now remark his air, 

Advane’d in consequence, to take a 
chair ; 

And what more pleasing toa Baron’s ear, 

Than when announc’d, Sir Francis takes 
the Chair. 

Whom crowds of patriots now swarm to 
hear, 

And curse the taxes upon gin and beer. 

Fill'd with an Alderman, how great 

the Chair, 

When the foul crime of vagrancy’s 
brought there, 

The waning caitiff eyes the stately 
bulk, 

With sickly qualms of Bridewell or the 
Hulk. 

And when old age the silver’d locks 

reveals, 

The chair becomes a vehicle with wheels ; 

The doom of patient John to drag 


about, 

Well fill’d with ev’ry evil turn’d to gout. 

E’en in this state it serves for Louis’ 
throne, 

Our gracious Ally, whom we all must 
own, 

If somewhat larger made, ’twould serve 
for two, 

That other is not meant for me nor you, 

No doubt its grandeur is of ancient 
date, 

For what are thrones of kings, but 
chairs of state ; 

But queens as well as kings have grac’d 
a throne, 

And in the art of ruling well have 
shone. 

Thus with great queens, as well as 
scepter’d kings, 

Both a and Sofas have been useful 


t . 
One: Table and a Chair, the Poet’s 

right, 

Wherein to meditate, whereon to write, 

In pleasing dreams, behold his meagre 

are, 

Content, camelion like,‘to live on air, 

The muses’ banquet, poor Apollo’s 
trade, 

Better cry dying speeches ready made. 

Not so the poet-laureate’s gilded chair, 

Whose, pension’d muse his festive rites 
declare, 

On cushion’d seat he moves his golden 


uill; 
Ah! dattery, what sweets thou canst 
distil. 
Corinthian Tom, whom frolic does 
delight, 
The magnet of young Jerry, day and 
night, 
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Hints that a friend of his will take the 
chair, 

Sufficient, quite, for Jerry to be there, 

Not that the Chair itself, or who is in it, 

Would check the frolic of these blades 
one minute. 

Demurely seated, till the ripen’d juice 

Of rich Oporto bursts their mischief 
loose, 

The Chair's authority they both deny, 

While glasses and decanters briskly fly. 

Born but for anarchy, they boast their 
birth, 

While cries of order only raise their 
mirth, 

Till quite exhausted with the roaring 
fun, 

Demurely wonder how it all begun. 

Thus Chairs, like Thrones, where mighty 
monarchs sit, 

Are sometimes blani’d for others wicked 


wit. 

And if we trace them downwards, we 
shall find, 

Their use has not in anywise declin’d, 

The busy Tonsor, whose occupation, 

Gives christian faces to all the nation, 

With confidence preseuts his long-us’d 
seat, 

Which has been slave to thousands from 
the street, 

Imparts his learning, politics, and news, 

While o’er the face divine the suds 
diffuse, 

Then abler than some he wields his 
sceptre, 

And spilling no blood, is their pre- 
ceptor, 

For razors, like sceptres, are awkward 
tools, 

When in the hands of madmen or of 
fools. 

But leaving barber’s shops, the 

throne and crown, 

We speak of friendly calls, with pray 
sit down. 

Do pray take a chair, vous m’obligerez 

You do me honour by a call to-day; 

And who with civility, thus treated 

Could long in suspense remain unseated ? 

None, where politeness wins with ev’ry 
grace, 

All must be proud to occupy a place, 

At least those make a powerful appeal, 

Who only write and speak from what 
they feel, 

Therefore, ’tis hop’d, with due humility, 

Respecting use and, durability, 

The chattels sent may not admit of 
doubt, 

And, the Receiver live to wear them out. 


Sept. 29th, 1823. WM. BuTCHER. 
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Theatrical 


The newspapers communicate the fol- 
lowing, which we sincerely hope is true. 

“ The Lord Chamberlain has appoint- 
ed George Colman, Esq. Licenser and 
Reader of Plays in the room of the late 
Mr. Larpent; this appointment, says 
the Chronicle is a mark of honour due 
to the talents and genius of Mr. Colman.” 

The Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, 
Bart. who, for above half a century, has 
been distinguished in the literary world, 
died on the Ist inst. at Cheltenham, aged 
78; he established the Morning Post 
and Morning Herald newspapers, being 
sole proprietor for many years ;—was 
very intimate with Garrick, and pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, under him, the 
Opera of the “ Rival Candidates,” and 
the “ Blackamoor Washed White.” 
“ The Flitch of Bacon” was also written 
by him, for the purpose of introducing 
Shield to the public as composer ;—his 
next piece was the Opera of the “ Wood- 
man,” the rest of his dramatic works 
are “The Travellers in Switzerland,” 
and ‘ At Home,” a bagatelle produced 
about ten years ago. 

The theatre at Cremona in Italy, was 
totally destroyed by fire on the 16th 
ultimo. 

Mr. Vandenhof has-been playing Sir 
Edward Mortimer, Sir Giles Overreach, 
and several other leading characters, at 
the Edinburgh theatre—the northern 
critics speak of his performances in the 
highest terms of admiration. 

A new Tragedy, in three acts, called 
* The Battle of Eddington,” has been 
produced at the Windsor Theatre, and 
received great applause. The plot re- 
lates to the fortunes of the Great Alfred 
It is the production of John Penn, Esq, 
of Stoke Park, and contains many pas- 
sages of great beauty, and is enriched 
with odes and choruses, the music of 
which are composed by the celebrated 
Doctor Calcott. 


OF THE STAGE; 


Chit Chat. 


AMATEUR THEATRE, BERWICK 
STREET. 


VENICE PRESERVED.—-THE REVIEW. 

We were never more highly gratified 
at any private play, than on the evening 
of these performances. The audience 
were of the most respectable description, 
and the play, on the whole, exceedingly 
well acted—the Pierre had the advan- 
tages of a well-formed person and a 
good dress—his acting was sometimes 
judicious, hut occasionally spoiled by a 
propensity to rant—his voict in even 
speaking was good, but when exerted 
became monotonous and untuneful,—a 
little attention will easily remedy this, 
theonly draw-back to his merit. Jaffier 
was also excellently well played, better a 
great deal than we expected from the 
youthful appearance of the actor, he read 
the part with judgment, and his voice 
and manner were most suitable and ap- 
propriate—We could point out several 
false readings, but it would be ungra- 
cious, where its general merits were so 
deserving. Belvedera was played ina 
very pleasing manner—her scenes with 
Jaffier and her father would not have 
disgraced a larger theatre,—it was alto- 
gether a very able performance. 

The Jaffier of the evening played 
Caleb Quotem with much humour—a 
rather unpleasant habit of drawing down 
his upper lip, which in the play appeared 
like affectation, in the farce added great- 
ly to the comicality of his face. Deputy 
Bull was well acted, as was Lucy— 
Phebe Whitethorn, by the lady who 
played Belvedera, was sleepy and inef- 
ficient—all the rest unworthy of notice. 

Mr. TERRY does not join the Hay- 
market Company the ensuing season. 

‘ Henry IV- is getting up at Covent 
Garden under the tasteful auspices of 
Mr. Planche.—Morning Chronicle. 
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M® LisTONas aoresibanammegmamaipemaatai . 


"Stay. Stay ye Infatnated wretchesye 
Know not what ye do * 
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